SPEECHES 


OF 


ILLINOIS, 


AT   THE 


DEMOCRATIC  FESTIVAL,  AT  JACKSON  HALL, 

January  8,  1852. 


AND    AT 


THE  CONG-KESSIONAL  BANQUET  TO  KOSSUTH, 

January  7,  1852, 


DEMOCRATIC  FESTIVAL,  AT  JACKSON  HALL. 

The  following  toast  having  been  read,  and  received  with  three  hearty  cheers — 

Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas:  A  noble  specimen  of  the  young  Democracy:  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune  ;  he  will  never  forget  first  principles — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  rose,  and  was  greeted  with  applause.  He  spoke  as  follows  : 
Gentlemen,  what  shall  I  say  ?  What  can  I  say  after  our  illustrious  guest  has  ex- 
hausted one  branch  of  the  subject,  and  my  distinguished  friend  from  Michigan  has 
said  all  that  was  appropriate  to  be  said  upon  the  other.  Yet  we  have  assembled  here 
to-night  on  an  occasion  that  inspires  every  democrat  with  feelings  of  pride  in  con- 
nexion with  that  great  political  party  in  this  country  with  which  we  are  identified. 
The  day  not  only  presents  to  the  mind  a  great  event  in  the  annals  ot  our  national 
history,  but  it  brings  before  us  more  immediately  the  character  of  the  man  who  has 
made  a  greater  impress  upon  our  ir.stitu lions  than  any  man  who  has  ever  lived,  if 
we  except  the  Father  of  his  Country.  (Great  cheering.)  No  man  has  ever  exist- 
ed upon  the  American  continent  since  the  days  of  Jefferson  who  was  so  perfect 
and  truthful  an  exponent  of  democratic  principles  as  was  Andrew  Jackson.  (Cheers.) 
He  was  a  great  military  man.  The  battle  of  New  Orleans  proved  him  to  be  a  hero; 
but  his  acts  as  a  statesman  were  as  far  superior  to  anything  that  he  ever  performed 
upon  the  field  of  battle  as  the  sun  is  more  brilliant  than  the  moon!  (Cheers.)  It 
is  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  politician,  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  statesman,  Andrew  Jack- 
son as  a  democrat,  that  we  have  assembled  here  this  night  for  the  purpose  of  hon- 
oring, and  of  keeping  fresh  in  our  memories  all  the  attributes  that  pertained  to  him 
in  that  character.  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  with  a  eulogy 
upon  Andrew  Jackson.  Let  his  own  history  be  written,  and  then  no  man  will  be 
able  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon  him.     (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  festival  of  the  Democratic  Association.  It  is  not  out  of 
place,  therefore,  upon  this  occasion  to  indulge  in  remarks  which  maybe  considered 
of  a  partisan  nature.  Yet  I  would  say  nothing  that  could  not  be  verified  by  the 
truth  of  history.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  said  truly  that 
every  acquisition  that  has  been  made  to  the  United  States  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  democratic  party  under  democratic  administrations  !     (Cheers.)     Louisiana, 


Florida,  Texas,  California— every  inch  of  ground  that  we  have  acquired  has  been 
the  result  not  enly  of  the  principles  but  of  the  action  of  the  democratic  party. 
(Cheers.)  Each  and  all  of  those  measures  were  strenuously  opposed  by  our  po- 
litical opponents  upon  principle — they  taking  the  ground  distinctly  that  our  terri- 
tory was  already  too  large  for  any  one  system  of  government.  Their  policy  seems 
to  have  been  always  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principles  of  their  party — that  is, 
retrograding,  instead  of  progressing  ;  for  they  assumed  the  ground  that  the  country 
was  too  large,  and  therefore,  no  additions  should  be  made  to  it.  Mr.  Madison,  in 
defence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  said  that  no  country  was  too 
large  to  be  embraced  under  one  republic,  which  would  enable  the  representatives 
to  assemble,  perform  their  official  duties,  return  to  their  constituents,  and,  after  ar- 
ranging their  private  affairs,  resume  their  public  duties  during  the  same  year.  Rapid 
as  has  been  our  growth,  and  wide  as  has  been  our  expansion,  yet  the  advance  of 
science,  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  means  of  intercommunication,  the  spread  of  in- 
telligence, have  been  far  more  rapid  than  has  been  our  increase  of  territory  or  popu- 
lation !  (Great  applause.)  Young  as  I  am,  as  your  toast  would  indicate,  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  I  congratulated  myself  upon  making  a  very  quick  trip  if  I  could 
go  from  Washington  to  my  residence  in  three  weeks  ;  and  now  I  lament  my  mis- 
fortune if  it  takes  me  four  days  to  accomplish  the  same  journey.  At  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  you  could' make  the  trip  to  Georgia  in  about  forty 
days  :  now  it  takes  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  time  to  go  to  California ;  and  when 
a  railroad  shall  have  been  made  direct  to  the  Pacific,  as  it  will  be  under  a  demo- 
cratic administration,  it  will  take  nearly  five  days  to  make  the  trip  !  (Applause.)  I 
allude  to  the  progress  in  science  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  connexion  with  the 
means  of  communication  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  no  matter  how  rapid  may 
be  our  growth,  or  how  wide  may  be  the  expansion  of  our  territory,  our  country 
will  never  be  too  large  for  one  republic,  even  if  we  should  include  the  entire  con- 
tinent. (Great  applause.)  I  find  that  in  my  expressions  1  have  been  rather  loose 
and  vague.  When  I  speak  of  our  country  being  well  adapted  to  an  ocean-bound 
republic,  of  course  I  mean  to  include  the  islands  on  this  side  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  two  great  seas.     (Tremendous  applause.) 

Mr.  President,  our  system  of  government  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  entire  conti- 
nent as  it  was  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  original  thirteen  States,  provided  demo- 
cratic principles  are  strictly  and  religiously  observed  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.  The  great  conservative  and  renovating  principle  in  our  institutions 
is  the  rights  of  the  States.  If  State  rights  are  observed  and  respected — if  the  Fede- 
ral Government  is  confined  within  its  legitimate  limits — if  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States  and  the  people  are  held  sacred — there  can  be  no  danger  resulting  from  the 
indefinite  extension  and  increase  of  these  States  (Great  applause.)  Why,  sir,  my 
friend  before  me  (Mr.  Cass)  well  recollects  when  there  was  no  State  west  of  the 
range  of  the  Allegany,  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  was,  that  that  range  constitu- 
ted such  a  barrier  that  it  was  impossible  even  for  Ohio  and  New  York  to  belong 
to  the  same  confederation.  And  yet  every  State  that  has  been  added  to  this  Union 
in  the  northwest  has  been  a  band  of  iron  to  hold  the  States  together.     (Applause.) 

I  am  by  no  means  certain  but  that  the  sectional  strife,  jealousy,  and  ambition 
engendered  between  the  North  and  the  South  would  ere  this  have  dissolved  this 
glorious  Union  had  it  not  been  for  the  Great  West.  There  she  stands  with  an  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  population,  born  in  about  equal  numbers  in  each  of  the  great 
geographical  divisions  of  the  Union,  with  the  trade  flowing  down  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  down  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  over  the  numerous 
lines  of  railroads  and  canals  to  the  Atlantic,  and  with  her  fervent  affection  for  friends, 
for  kindred,  and  for  native  land,  binding  her  with  equal  tenacity  to  the  North  and 
to  the  South.  (Applause.)  How  can  such  a  Union  ever  be  dissolved  ?  (^Tre- 
mendous applause  )  The  North  and  South  may  quarrel  and  wrangle  about  a  ques- 
tion which  should  never  enter  the  halls  of  Congress ;  but  the  Great  West  will  say  to 


the  South,  You  must  not  leave  us ;  and  to  the  North,  You  must  faithfully  observe 
the  Constitution — with  all  its  compromises.     (Continued  Applause.) 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  every  new  State  added  to  the  Union,  and 
ever}''  one  which  shall  be  admitted  into  its  bosom,  adds  new  guarantees  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  so  long  as  the  Constitution  is  faithfully  observed,  and  the 
rights  of  the  States  are  protected  under  the  guardianship  of  democratic  administra- 
tions.    (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  President,  we  have  much  to  do.  The  democracy  have  a  mission  to  per- 
form. It  is  the  great  mission  of  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences — in  the  science 
of  politics  and  government — in  the  development  and  advancement  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  (Applause.)  We  have  a  mission  to  perform  in  developing 
correct  principles  here  ;  for,  although  the  democracy  have  done  much — have  done 
everything  that  has  been  done  by  the  way  of  advancing,  elevating,  and  improving 
the  political  system  of  this  country — still  we  have  not  accomplished  everything. 

A  system  of  laws  that  was  adapted  to  our  condition  twenty-five  years  ago  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  progress  of  events,  be  inapplicable  now  in  many  res- 
pects. The  man  is  not  consistent  who  supports  a  question  of  expediency  now, 
merely  because  he  advocated  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  for,  if  it  was  wise  then, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  change  of  circumstances  in  the  development  of  our 
resources  has  rendered  it  inexpedient  and  unwise  at  this  time.  The  man  is  only 
consistent  who  follows  out  his  principles  and  adapts  his  measures  to  them  in  view 
of  the  condition  of  things  he  finds  in  existence  at  the  period  of  time  when  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  application.  (Great  applause.)  Hence  I  care  not  if  a  man 
says  I  have  been  inconsistent  upon  a  measure  of  expediency,  provided  he  will  admit 
that  I  have  alway*  been  faithful  to  my  principle^,  and  regulated  all  questions  of 
expediency  by  them.  Measures  of  policy  are  in  their  nature  temporary,  and  liable 
to  be  abandoned  whenever  the  necessity  ceases  which  called  them  into  existence ; 
but  democratic  principles  are  immutable,  and  can  never  die  so  long  as  freedom  sur- 
vives. (Great  applause.)  Hence  the  man  who  imagines  that  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  party  at  any  presidential  election  places  its  principles  permanently  in  the 
ascendancy,  labors  under  a  fatal  delusion.  We  must  observe  eternal  vigilance. 
The  democratic  principle  is  eternal,  and  perpetual  action  and  undying  energy  are 
requisite  to  give  it  force  and  carry  it  into  effect.  It  requires  harmony,  energy,  and 
unity  of  action  now  as  much  as  at  any  former  period  of  our  political  history.  It 
is  required  both  in  reference  to  domestic  questions  and  to  our  foreign  policy.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  America  had  a  foreign  policy — (applause  and  cries  of  "  Good! 
good!") — a  foreign  policy  predicated  upon  a  true  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions— a  foreign  policy  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — (great  applause) — 
but  not  such  a  foreign  policy  as  we  have  seen  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  this 
country  within  the  last  three  years.     (Cries  of  u  Good  !  good  !") 

We  have  been  told,  and  you  are  told  every  day,  that  neutrality  is  the  true  Ame- 
rican policy ;  and  that  plea  has  been  the  excuse  for  the  acts  which  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  existing  administration  in  connexion  with  the  Cuban  question. 
(Great  applause.)  They  employ  the  American  navy  and  army  to  arrest  the  volun- 
teers and  seize  the  provisions,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  every  kind  which  may 
be  sent  in  aid  of  the  patriot  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  give  free  passage  and 
protection  to  all  men,  ammunition,  and  supplies  which  may  be  sent  in  aid  of  the 
royalist  cause,  and  call  that  neutrality  !  (Great  applause  )  If  I  am  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  my  life  with  a  foe  that  is  about  to  crush  me,  what,  do  I  care 
whether  you  furnish  him  with  a  club  with  which  to  beat  out  my  brains,  or  seize 
the  weapon  from  my  hands  with  which  I  was  about  to  defend  myself.  If  they 
would  propose  to  stop  men  and  supplies  on  both  sides,  or  open  the  door  wide,  and 
give  free  egress  and  ingress  to  both,  I  could  then  understand  what  they  mean  by 
neutrality.  (Cries  of  u Good!  good!")  But  this  modern  neutrality — that  which 
denounces  and  American  citizen  as  an  outlaw  and  pirate,  and  authorizes  any  gov- 


ernment  into  whose  hands  he  may  fall,  to  execute  him  without  the  form  of  trial, 
simply  because  he  was  going  to  wa?e  war  in  what  he  believed  truly  to  be  the  cause  of 
liberty — 1  do  not  distinctly  understand.  The  doctrine  prevails,  too,  that  because 
we  have  a  statute  which  prohibits  the  fitting  out  of  armed  expeditions  against 
countries  with  which  we  are  at  peace,  and  because  that  statute  imposes  a  penalty 
for  its  violation,  therefore  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  is  authorized 
to  denounce  the  offender  as  being  guilty  of  piracy,  when  your  own  law  has  de- 
clared it  to  be  only  a  misdemeanor.  (Great  applause.)  And  because  it  was  pro- 
claimed piracy,  we  find  the  Spanish  Government  has  acted  upon  that  proclamation, 
and  executed  fifty  American  citizens  in  one  day,  without  the  forms  of  trial,  and  in 
palpable  violation  of  solemn  treaty  stipulations  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.     (App'ause.) 

Mr.  President,  [  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  presenting  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
the  present  administration  and  the  Whig  party.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  pur- 
pose. They  will  soon  be  on  trial  before  the  sovereign  people,  and  we  well  know 
what  the  verdict  will  be.  (Great  applause.)  I  have  only  alluded  to  these  things  inciden- 
tally for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  democracy  have  work  on  hand — have  a  duty 
to  perform  ;  and  hence  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  the  performance  of  that  duty. 
(Great  applause.)  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cass)  has  told 
you  that  the  next  President  is  to  be  a  Democratic  President.  1  b-lieve  it  is  to  be 
the  will  of  Providence  and  the  will  of  the  people  also.  (Great  applause.)  But  we 
should  remember  that  the  democracy  are  never  in  so  great  peril  as  when  we  do  not 
dream  of  the  least  danger.  Our  opponents  never  achieved  a  victory  except  by 
means  of  our  own  divisions,  or  when  they  lulled  us  to  sleep  and  threw  us  off  our 
guard,  under  the  expectation  of  an  easy  triumph.  Let  the  democracy  be  united,  firm, 
and  vigilant,  and  then  we  can  bid  defiance  to  our  political  opponents,  and  insure  a 
triumph  that  will  be  full  of  valuable  results  when  it  shall  be  achieved.  I  care  not 
for  a  mere  victory  in  the  election  of  a  man, unless  it  is  an  entire,  complete  triumph, 
of  our  principles.  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  By  rallying  upon  the  old 
democratic  platform,  and  refusing  to  be  seduced  by  any  hypocritical  pretences  of 
danger  to  the  Union  that  require  an  unnatural  amalgamation  with  our  opponents. 
(Great  applause.)  The  Democratic  party  is  as  good  a  Union  party  as  1  desire. 
(Cries  of  "  Good  !"  "  good  !")  The  Democratic  party  is  the  only  Union  party — 
it  is  the  only  party  that  can  preserve  the  Union,  (great  applause,)  because  our 
principles  are  the  only  principles  that  are  consistent  with  the  existence  and  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Union.  [Here  three  cheers  were  given.]  If  democratic  principles  had 
been  strictly  adhered  to.  and  had  prevailed,  the  Union  would  have  never  been  in 
danger,  if  the  Whigs,  by  their  unholy  combination?,  had  not  wrested  the  power 
temporarily  from  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  the  Union  would  never  have  been 
put  in  jeopardy,  and  they  could  not  have  claimed  the  glory  of  having  aided  us  in 
rescuing  it  from  that  destruction  which  was  the  legitimate  result  of  their  own  acts 
and  principles.  (Tremendous  applause.)  When  the  Whigs  come  to  me  and  say, 
Let  us  form  a  Union  party,  I  say  to  them,  But  for  you  the  necessity  for  such  a 
party  could  never  have  existed.  (Continued  applause.)  They  must  not  make  an 
unholy  alliance  with  the  abolitionists,  and  thereby  put  the  Union  in  peril,  and  then 
call  on  me  to  abandon  the  time-honored  principles  of  the  democracy,  and  join 
them  in  perpetuating  a  Federal  dynasty,  under  the  pretext  of  saving  the  Union. 
[Three  hearty  cheers  were  here  given.] 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Union  was  ever  in  danger,  it  is  now  safe  in  anticipation  of 
a  certain  triumph  of  the  democratic  party  at  the  next  election.  (Applause.)  We 
have  only  to  be  true  to  our  country,  to  our  principles,  and  to  our  party  organiza- 
tion, and  an  easy  victory  awaits  us.  Let  us  rally  the  democratic  party  upon  the 
old  issues — upon  the  old  Baltimore  platform.  (Long  and  continued  applause.) 
Let  the  democracy  of  Jefferson,  of  Jackson,  of  Polk,  he  our  standard  of  democ- 
racy.    (Great  and  vehement  applause.)  ' 


Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your  patience. 
(Cries  of  "Go  on,"  "goon.")  I  ought  to  have  made  a  short  speech  ;  and  had  I 
received  notice  that  I  would  have  been  called  upon  to  respond  to  a  toast  so  com- 
plimentary to  myself,  I  would  have  taken  time  to  have  arranged  my  thoughts  suf- 
ficiently to  have  made  you  a  short  speech.  But  your  kindness  and  partiality  have 
forced  me  upon  the  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm  produced  by  the  magic 
eloquence  of  the  illustrious  Hungarian,  and  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Michigan ;  and  after  they  have  exhausted  the  material  from 
which  speeches  should  be  made,  I  have  been  left  to  pick  up,  here  and  there,  the 
pieces  of  driftwood  which  might  be  found  floating  upon  the  current,  and  form  and 
mould  them  into  something  which  I  trust  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  the 
occasion.     (Great  applause.) 

In  conclusion,  I  will  be  permitted  to  say,  that  this  day  has  been,  as  the  Eighth  of 
January  always  should  be,  a  glorious  day  for  the  democracy.  It  is  the  most  bril- 
liant entertainment  1  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  capital  of  this  great  republic. 
Honored  by  the  presence  and  smiles  of  the  ladies,  and  animated  by  those  patriotic 
sentiments  which  the  occasion  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire,  the  Democratic  As- 
sociation have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  banquet. 

Mr.  Douglas  resumed  his  seat  amid  the  most  hearty  and  enthusiastic  cheering. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas,  Gov.  Kossuth  and  suite  left 
the  hall. 


SPEECH 


OF 


R.  DOUGLAS,  OF  ILLINOIS, 


AT  THE 


CONGRESSIONAL  BANQUET  TO  KOSSUTH. 
January  8,   1852. 


The  President  announced  the  next  toast — 

"  The  rights  of  the  States :  They  are  only  valuable  when  subject  to  the  free  control  of  those  to 
whom  they  appertain,  and  utterly  worthless  if  to  be  determined  by  the  sword  of  foreign  inter- 
ference." 

Mr  Douglas  said  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  by  your  call  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  which  has  been  just  given  ;  yet 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  advanced  period  of  the  evening,  and  therefore  cannot 
occupy  your  time  to  the  extent  that  the  toast  which  has  been  drunk  would  seem 
to  require.  I  will  remark,  however,  that  there  are  some  positions  which  may  be 
assumed  bearing  upon  the  sentiment  which  you  have  proposed,  upon  which,  I  pre- 
sume, we  may  all  agree.  That  a  nation  has  a  right  to  establish  her  own  form  of 
government,  and  to  regulate  her  internal  affairs  according  to  her  own  pleasure,  is 
too  clear  to  admit  of  dispute  or  to  require  argument  in  its  support.  (Applause.) 
If  you  deny  a  nation  that  right — if  you  subject  her  to  any  other  restraint  than 
that  of  the  law  of  nations  in  the  regulation  of  her  foreign  affairs,  or  her  own  will, 
expressed  according  to  the  forms  of  her  own  constitution,  in  her  domestic  con- 
cerns, she  from  that  instant  ceases  to  be  an  independent  State.  If  the  nations  of 
the  world  could  be  brought  not  only  to  recognise  this  principle,  but  to  act  in  sacred 
obedience  to  it,  each  nation  would  adopt  such  institutions  as  she  th ought  best 
adapted  to  her  condition,  interest,  and  necessities.  Probably  there  would  be  great 
diversity  in  the  principles  and  nature  of  the  governments  that  might  prevail  in 
different  countries ;  but  you  would  find  in  the  process  of  time,  and  that  very  soon, 
they  would  begin  to  approximate  to  one  common  standard,  and  at  length  would 
arrive  at  a  model  form  of  government,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  some  one  would 
demonstrate  that  it  was  better  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  people  than  all  others.  (Applause.  Cries  of  "  Good  !"  "  Good  !")  Each  form 
of  government  would  then  be  subjected  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  be  judged  by  its  practical  results.  The  institutions  of  that  coun- 
try which  were  most  successful  in  advancing  the  great  interests  of  humanity — in 
promoting  civilization  and  intelligence — in  developing  and  elevating  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  people — would  acquire  an  influence  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  country,  which  would  cause  that  system  to  be  adopted  as  the 
model  government^ of  the  world.  Sir,  my  self-love — I  should  say  my  pvide  of 
country — inspires  me  with  the  conviction  that  the  United  States  will  always  be 
willing  to  have  our  institutions  judged  by  that  standard.  (Applause.)  If  another 
form  of  government  can  be  shown  to  exist,  or  to  ever  have  existed,  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe,  that  has  done  more  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  people — to  render 
them  intelligent^  peaceable,  and  happy — that  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  civili- 
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zation,  religion,  and  morality,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  than  this,  let  that  country 
be  pointed  out,  and  my  word  for  it,  we  will  be  willing  to  receive  its  government  as 
the  model.     (Applause.)    Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  results  would  flow  directly 
and  legitimately  from  the  acknowledgment  of  that  great  law  of  nations,  that  every 
nation  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  establish  its  domestic  institutions,  without  the   intervention  of  any 
foreign  power.     (Applause.)     Then,  let  me  submit  to  you,  if  these  results  would 
follow  from  that  declaration,  and  if  that  declaration  is  predicated  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  of  justice,    and  of  humanity,  why  should  not  every  friend  of  freedom  be 
willing  to  proclaim  the  principle  to  the  civilized  world  as  the  honest,  gushing  sen- 
timent of  his  heart?     (Applause.)     For  one,  I  hold  it  is  the  duty  of  all  republi- 
cans to  demonstrate  to  the  world  upon  which   side   we  are  whenever  a   contest 
arises  between  republicanism  and  absolutism — (cries  of"  Bravo!"  and  applause) — 
and  that  demonstration  should  be  made  so  clearly,  so  distinctly,  that  no  despot  can 
misunderstand  its  meaning.     There  are  other  things  which  America  not  only  can 
do,  but  ought  to  do,  not  merely  by  way  of  encouragement  of  all  liberal  movement 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  but  with  reference  to  our  own  rights,  our  own  inter- 
ests, our  own  dignity  and  duty.     We  should  make  it  our  fixed  principle  of  action 
to  recognise  the  independence   of  every  republic  the  moment   it   is  established. 
(Applause.)     We  should  establish  commercial  intercourse,  and  also  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  such  governments.     It  may  be  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  will  give 
offence  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.     Suppose  it  does.     The  question  with 
me  is,  not  whether  the  despots  of  Europe  would  choose  to  take  offence  at  our  ac- 
tion, but  whether  such  action  would  be  just  cause  of  offence — a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  of  the   principles    of  right  and   justice!     (Applause.)     By 
what  authority  do  these  conspirators  agahnst  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations  say  to  republican  America  that  we  have  no  right  to  sympa- 
thize with  popular  movements  for  the  establishment  of  democratic  institutions 
everywhere  ?     The  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  consists  of 
a  succession  of  interventions  by  the  larger  powers  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
smaller  powers,  in  utter  disregard  of  their  rights  as  sovereign  States  and  of  the 
principles  of  international  law.     These  interventions  have  been  prompted  some- 
times by  the  ambitious  views  of  particular  dynasties,  frequently  for  the  silly  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  absurd  scheme  of  a  European  equilibrium,  and  always  to 
crush  any  effort  for  the  establishment  of  free  institutions.     It  is  one  thing  to  inter- 
vene in  violation  of  international  law  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  a  nation  of  its 
liberty  and  independence;  and  it  is  entirely  a  different  thing  to  interpose  in  vindi- 
cation of  that  law  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  great  principle  that  every 
nation  has  a  right  to  choose  and  establish  its  own  institutions.     (Applause.) 
A  Voice.     He  speaks  for  the  West      (Applause.) 
Another  Voice.     Yes;  and  for  the  whole  country.     (Applause.) 
J     Mr.  Douglas,  (continuing.)     It  is  no  violation^of  the  laws  of  nations  to  inter- 
pose in  vindication  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  Stat  e.  •  If  I  am  right  in  the  first  propo- 
sition, that  every  State  has  the  right  to  prescribe  its  form  of  government,  any  inva- 
sion of  that  right  is  such  an  offence  against  all  nations  as  authorizes  every  nation 
of  the  globe  to  interpose   for  its  vindication  which  shall  see  proper  to  do  so. 
(Applause.)     Whether  I  would  deem  it  wise  thun  to  interfere  or  not,  would  depend 
upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.     If  it  was  a  contest  merely  whether 
this   or  that  dynasty  should  rule  the   country,  I  would  say  to   them,  fight  it  out 
yourselves ;  you  can  have  no  sympathy,  no  aid  from  America.     If  it  was  a  conflict 
as  to  whether  this  or  that  man  shall  sit  upon   the  throne  with  his  feet  upon  the 
necks  of  the  people,  I  would  say,  fight  your  own  battles^gajjjsi^^ssiaUjtUhs.^ 
other  enemy,  and  do  not  call  upon  us  for  assistance.     r"w7mfdaffoTTno  aid  to 
monarchies,  whether  limited  or  absolute,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  save  them 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Autocrat.     I  want  no  alliance  with  England  so  long  as 
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she  maintains  her  present  policy  and  system  of  government.  She  must  do  justice 
to  Ireland,  (applause,)  and  to  the  Irish  exiles,  (great  applause,)  and  to  her  own 
people,  before  she  can  command  even  my  sympathy,  much  less  my  assistance.  So 
long  as  she  imprisons  and  banishes  for  life  Irish  patriots  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
which  has  made  the  illustrious  Hungarian  our  national  guest,  she  must  look  else- 
where for  allies  and  assistance.  (Applause.)  Let  her  restore  O'Brien,  Mitchell, 
Meagher,  and  their  associates,  to  liberty  in  their  native  land;  let  her  do  justice  to 
the  Irish  nation  and  to  the  English  people,  and  assimilate  her  institutions  to  ours, 
before  she  calls  upon  America  to  protect  her  against  the  Autocrat !  (Great  Ap- 
plause.) Proud,  haughty  England,  for  the  first  time,  trembles  for  her  own  safety 
She  sees  the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  which  is  to  decide  the  issue  between 
democracy  and  despotism  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  She  fears  the  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Napoleon,  that  in  fifty  years  all  Europe  would  be  Cossack  or  Re- 
publican. She  sees  these  things  and  trembles  for  the  result;  for  she  well  knows 
that  the  success  of  either  party  is  equally  fatal  to  her  system  of  government.  (Ap- 
plause.) Jf  the  Autocrat  succeeds  in  establishing  absolute  governments  over  the 
whole  continent,  England  must  submit  and  conform  to  the  same  system.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  people  shall  be  successful  in  their  glorious  efforts  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  and  establish  republican  institutions,  England  must  give  up  her  monarchy, 
her  nobility,  her  aristocratic  establishment,  the  whole  system  of  machinery  by 
which  she  has  been  able  to  oppress  her  own  people.  (Applause.)  [  repeat  that 
the  success  of  either  party  to  the  great  struggle  will  be  equally  fatal  to  the  English 
Government.  Let  her  fight  her  own  battles  so  long  as  she  perseveres  in  her  course 
of  injustice  and  oppression  to  her  own  people,  to  the  Irish,  and  to  her  colonists. 
(Applause.) 

^  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  whether  I  would  or  would  not  interfeie  in  tn7 
struggles  in  Europe,  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
principles  involved,  and  the  consequences  to  follow.  I  cannot  say  that  I  would 
not  interfere  under  any  circumstances.  The  case  may  arise  when  our  interest,  our 
honor,  and  our  self-respect,  will  compel  us  to  interfere.  (Applause.)  I  would 
reserve  the  decision  of  that  question  to  the  time  when  we  shall  be  called  on  for 
action.  But  this  i  will  say,  that,  without  committing  ourselves  to  any  active  in- 
tervention before  the  particular  circumstances  shall  be  made  known  to  us,  I  would 
demonstrate  to  all  mankind,  by  our  every  act  and  word,  that  we  do  sympathize 
ardently  with  every  liberal  movement  throughout  the  globe.  (Applause.)  Mr 
President,     must  not  detain  you  longer. 

(Cries  01   "  Go  on!"  Go  on  !") 

Mr.  D.  I  will  conclude  these  remarks  by  proposing  a  sentiment.  The  signs 
ol  the  times  clearly  indicate  that  a  crisis  is  approaching  in  Euporean  affairs.  The 
great  battle  between  Republicanism  and  Despotism  will  soon  be  fought.  Our 
sympathies  will  all  be  aroused  and  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  against 
their  oppressors.  In  view  of  that  ^eat  struggle,  I  propose  the  following  senti- 
ment :  ° 

"Hungary:  When  she  shall  make  her  next  struggle  for  liberty,  may  the  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  word,  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  all  European  despots,  Hands  off,  a  clear  field,  and  a 
iair  tight— God  will  protect  the  right." 

(Tremendous  applause.) 


Towers,  printer,  corner  Louisiana  Avenue  and  Sixth  street. 
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